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ABSTRACT 

Higher education is now and will increasingly be 
faced with requests for data from a variety of sources to which it is 
accountable. Such data may ultimately be used in decision-making 
regarding the appropriation of public and private resources. 
Comparisons of costs and other measures among institutions will be 
the byword. Thus it is important .that potential areas of 
misunderstanding and misuse of information oe fully understood both 
by those who provide the data and those who receive it. It is not 
implied that such requests for data axe necessarily inappropriate; in 
fact, if used responsibily, data comparison can also be a valuable 
internal decision-making tool for the institution. This paper^ then, 
is designed for both the potential requestors of data and the members 
of the higher education community who will be responding to such 
requests. The difficulties in routine data comparisons, some of which 
were experienced by a six-member data exchange group, are explained. 
Suggestions are made concerning vuys in ^which data comparison can be 
handled meaningfully. A variety or actual examples are described xn 
some detail, including problems of both definition and analysis^ 
Further illustration is provided in an attachment. (Author/KM) 
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Abstract 

THE COMP^BILITY QUESTION: POTENTIAL USES AND MISUSES OF DATA 

Mr. Adrian Harris 
Assistant Chancellor-Planning 
UCLA 

May 1973 

Higher education is now and will increasingly be faced with requests for data 
from a variety of sources to which it is accountable. Such data may ultimately 
be used in decision-making regarding the appropriation of public and private 
resources. Comparisons of costs and other measures among institutions will be 
the by-word. Thus, it is important that potential areas of misunderstanding and 
misuse of information be fully understood both by those who provide the data and 
those who receive it. It is not implied, however, that such requests for data 
are necessarily inappropriate; in fact, if used responsibly data comparison can 
also be a valuable internal decision-making tool for the institution. 

This paper, then, is designed for both the potential requestors of data and the 
members of the higher education community who will be responsing to such requests. 
It (1) explains the -difficulties in routine data comparisons, some of which were 
experienced by a six member data exchange group; and (2) suggests how data com- 
parison can be handled meaningfully. A variety of actual examples are described 
in some detail, including problems of both def inition'and analysis. Further 
illustration is provided in an attachment. 
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THU COMPARABILITY QlinSTiaM: 
POFHNTIAL US1:S AN!) Mn5llSl;f> OF DATA 



Adrian I!. Harris, Assistant Chancel lor-Pl^nninR 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Higher education has long enjoyed a measure of freedom from external accountability 
which is envied by those who are outside the system and probably not fully appre- 
ciated by those within it. This priviledged position is now being penetrated on 
all sides by a variety of calls for accountability, usually in terms of specific 
data by irfiich it is assumed that effectiveness and efficiency of operation can be 
determined. 

The fiscal crisis now facing most public and private educational institutions has 
not been the sole reason for this cry for accountability, though it has probably 
had the greatest impact. Students are more aware of what and how they are tau^t 
and are often heard calling for greater relevance^ Many state legislatures are 
looking more closely at public higher education in their states in terras of its content 
and conduct as well as its cost* At least one Governor is calling for faculty to 
increase teaching loads and the general question of the continuation of the tenure 
system as we know it today is being more frequently discussed. A major concern 
of all these groups is improvement of the educational experience through greater 
student-faculty cent act —smaller classes, more accessibility to distinguished profes- 
sors—and accomplishment of this at the lowest possible cost. 

Tlie common approach to the analysis and resolution of these issues has been to require 
more and more data by which complex systems can be quantified, summarized, and com- 
pared. Tliis is understandable at a time when the consumer is increasingly concerned 
with getting the greatest value for his dollar, tifhat is not fully understood is 
the extent to which such data, if not compiled and analyzed with the greatest care, 
can lead to totally inaccurate or inappropriate conclusions. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss, through actual examples, the difficulties 
encountered when attempting to make routine comparisons of data and to suggest how 
data comparison can be handled meaningfully. In so doing, I will also point out 
how such data can be potentially misunderstood and misused* It is not my intent 
to discount in any way the need for accountability itself* It is entirely appropri- 
ate that higher education should be accountable, albeit in different ways, both 
to those who benefit from its services and to those who finance its operations. 
Tliere is also no question but that we will all benefit from such an effort, provided 
that it is conducted in a responsible, informed, and conscientious fashion. 

The National Center for Hi^er Education Management Systems (MCIIEMS) has now appeared 
on the scene to lead the field in the development of products intended to aid in the 
reporting process. Unfortunately, there is a temptation to use the results of these 
efforts as ends to themselves. Such a cookbook approach can more often lead to 
inappropriate conclusions than to informed judgments. This is particularly true 
when the result is a single nuntoer, such as a unit cost figure, which once obtained 
can be easily misused unless there is a full understanding of what is being presented 
and how it can and should be used# 



Among the products developed by NCHEMS are the Program Classification Structure 
which allows institutions to divide their programs into standard disciplinary units; 
cost finding principles which attempt to set standards for the determination of 
unit costs; RRPM (Resource Requirement Prediction Model) which has been mistakenly 
assumed by some people to be a model to develop unit costs for comparative pur- 
poses-*-* instead of its real mission as an institutional planning model for internal 
use; and the Information Exchange Procedures project which is designed to attack 
the problem defined in its title. Such models are valuable to an institution's 
internal management, decision making, and evaluation* The danger is in assuming 
that such techniques can produce readily comparable results when applied to different 
institutions* 

Thus far I have dealt with the question of data comparability in a general sense* 
I would now like to offer some specific examples of the problems involved in the 
selection, definition, and analysis of data to be exchanged or compared* The examples 
are primarily drawn from the experience of a six campus data exchange effort in 
which I was involved for over a two year period* The six campuses were all large 
$tate<>supported institutions having broadly based programs of undergraduate and 
graduate instruction and research* In pursuing the initial goal of data exchange, 
we uncovered many unforeseen problems* 

The first difficulties in data exchange are definitional* In our own effort we 
spent countless hours on the task of understanding the individual use of terms and 
then trying to produce meaningful decision rules on the classification of data* 

A connonly used data element is the full-time equivalent student (student PTE)* In 
our groups all institutions but one determined tinder graduate student PTE by dividing 
student credit hours by IS; the other used a divisor of 15*5* Of course, greater 
variation will occur between institutions \ihich have different requirements for 
graduation or different definitions of ••normal progress *•• At the graduate level 
the problem of student PTE is vastly more complicated because of the differences 
in graduate programs and tiie manner in which graduate education is conducted and 
credited* Per example, one institution in our exchange did not attach any credit 
' value to doctoral work* As a result of these problems, we finally agreed to let 
each institution use its own method of calculating student PTE and to acconpany 
data with a chart defining the method used* Obviously, anyone using these data 
must fully familiarize himself with these definitions and understand their differences 
before drawing conclusions* 

A related problem is the need to determine whether student PTE should be aggregated 
by student level or by course level* Within our group, there was considerable 
disagreement on this matter* Some felt that course level is the significant deter- 
minent of workload; others felt that higher level students create more workload 
for faculty regardless of the level of course being taken* An added problem was 
the fact that one cMipus did not identify course level and thus could not provide 
data in this form* In either case the choice can have significant effects on data, 
particularly when micro programs are being con^ared, and thus the use to which the 
data is to be put must be considered in reaching a decision* 

Another definitional problem centered around the differences in University calendars 
and the time period for which data are to be exchanged^ Among our six-campus group 
it was found that some used a quarter system, both with and without a summer quarter; 
some used a semester system; and one used a trimester system covering the full 
year* Because of these differences, we agreed to exclude summer enrollments from 
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thc academic year. Annual data must also be defined as covering either a fiscal 
year, academic year, or calendar year. tVhile student information is usually easily 
separated by academic years, financial information cannot always be treated in this 
way. For example, the campus mentioned above which used a year-round trimester 
system encountered enormous difficulties in attempting to exclude its summer compo- 
nent to make its "annual" data comparable with the other institutions. 

The results of our deliberations over these and a nyriad of other problems of the 
same nature were represented in twelve pages of definitions covering the data elements 
to be exchanged and spelling out institutional differences in detail. Tlie complexity 
of meaningful data exchange is well illustrated by this document, which is attached 
in i^otoreduced form. Despite its length, this is an extremely concise example. 
By comparison, the second edition of NCHBIS* Data Element Dictionary; Student devotes 
125 pages to 73 data elements; their comments give little icTea of the problems 
we encountered and, of course, this is only one of five such dictionaries. 

Our next step in the exchange of data was identification of a series of academic 
tmits for comparison. Our initial intention was to select departments that were 
as nearly identical on all six campuses as possible, recognizing at the outset 
that programmatic differences may create difficulties in interpreting the data. 
Thus it was understood that, v^ile most universities are organized into schools, 
colleges, and departments, not every field is represented at every institution. 
Furthernore, disciplines, departments or programs having the same name may not in- 
clude the same subject matter* This is an important problem which is not readily 
apparent to the outside user of data. It is obvious that physics and English 
are different; it is not so obvious that two departments called "English" may vary 
on different caucuses. In our own group it was found that some English departments 
included rhetoric and/or speech and some did not; thus English was rejected for 
coB^arison. Similarly, romance languages could not be used because in some cases 
French was included and in others it was not. At UCLA, for certain historical 
reasons, our Department of Linguistics includes instruction in several exotic lan- 
guages not covered elsewhere. Some campuses identify a separate Department of Com* 
puter Sciences; at UCLA, instruction in computer sciences is included within engi* 
neering and cannot be separated. On the other hand, the same program may be called 
by different names at different institutions; environmental science on one campus 
might be ecology on another. There may also be differences between the way graduate 
and undergraduate programs are organized in some fields. After sifting througfi 
the known differences of this kind we were only able to select seven departments 
for inclusion in the initial data exchange. Later, when analysis of the data uncovered 
differences even among these departments, it was agreed to provide departmental 
profiles outlining the program and requirements for each. It was evident that even 
with careful preliminary screening for similarity, these seven departments also 
displayed a mixture of objectives, resources, and organization as they were represent- 
ed on the various campuses • 

As we continued our efforts, it became increasingly clear that meaningful data exchange 
required a full understanding of programmatic elements. Not only was it necessary 
to understand the individual programs being compared, but the institution within 
which they_were set and the entire system of higher education as well. Institutional 
priorities, and commitments, outside pressures for change, and even national interests 
may all have an impact which is reflected in the data for a particular program 
at a particular point in time. TTie individuals involved in this effort were all 
hi^-level administrators in their respective universities involved in institutional 
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research and planning. In spite of this, we often found that fiirther investigation 
was needed to supplement our knowledge of progranunatic and organizational differences. 
Imagine, then, the difficulties that would bje^encountered by even the most conscien- 
tious outsider attempting to analyze our clata. 

The final step in this initial effort at data exchange was comparison and analysis 
of the results • Many of the differences which were observed were explained by closer 
examination of the programs being compared. Only a few of the many poss^ible examples 
will be discussed here. 

One measure compared was an unweighted student/faculty ratio. In the case of one 
department, the six institutions reported values of 11, 15, 15, 16, 17 and 34, Inves- 
tigation of the differences here showed that the 34 was the result of misinterpreta- 
tion of definitions, an occurance for i4iich one must always allow. On the other 
hand, the small number was associated with a new program; a new program might easily 
be expected to have a smaller student/faculty ratio due to pre-staffing, in order 
to cover the field, before enrollments have reached their peak. 

The student/faculty ratios in art departments were relatively consistant for all 
institutions except one, which had half the ratio of the others. In this case the 
department showing the lower value placed a relatively greater emphasis on art prac- 
tice than on art history. Thus, classes were required to be tau^t in small studio 
sections and more faculty were needed to staff them. This also had the effect 
of reducing the budgeted support per faculty member to less than half the level 
observed in the other art departments, A somewhat higher student/faculty ratio 
at another institution, resulted from the hij^ service load associated with a ^^general 
undergraduate art requirement," 

In some cases , a department showed a high number of graduate students per senior 
faculty. While on the surface this appeared to be a commendable use of resources, 
it apparently resulted from the production of very few doctorates over a nun4)er 
of years. If the present group of students received their degrees within a short 
period of time, the data would be sharply reversed. 

Similar situations occurred when support funds per budgeted faculty were compared* 
For physics, the results were especially interesting; the six caucuses reported 
the following figures for this department: $12,000, $10,000, $5,000, $3,000, 
$14,000, and $11,000, The two campuses having extremely low levels of support 
per budgeted faculty in this case were associated with large extramural ly funded 
programs. On the other hand, the campus reporting $10,000 per budgeted faculty 
was also known to have a large extramural program including a well-equipped radia- 
tion laboratory, yet it did not show the low support figure that might have been 
expected. Our examination also showed that this institution's program was ranked 
first among all physics departments in the country. 

At one institution the support level in law was forty percent above the others. 
In this case the departmental budget included provision for a law library; at the 
other institutions this was part of a separate library budget. 

Psychology departments having a strong clinical emphasis characteristically had 
support levels as much as twice as high as those emphasizing the social sciences. 
Here four of the campuses reported support per budgeted faculty at $4,000; the other 
two reported $7,000 and $8,000, In the first case of higher support the department 
characterized itself as "having more of a laboratory science than social science 
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emphasis**' The other was stated to be "associated with a large clinical program." 
In both cases ^ the higher figures were easily explained by the costs associated 
with the support of laboratories and special facilities^ a reflection of programmatic 
differences. 

Programmatic differences can affect data even when programs are aggregated by disci- 
pline. Another example compares disciplinary groups on two campuses of the same 
university. For the biological sciences on one campus the support per PTE faculty 
was recently reported as $16^000 at the other it was $12^000; however^ the second 
campus includes a vigorous health science program which is budgeted separately. 
In the same report the physical sciences on the first campus showed a support figure 
of $13^000^ compared with $17^000 at the second. !Icre^ the first campus benefited 
from a large externally-funded research facility. 

The examples could go on indefinitely; the implications^ however^ are clear. While 
many legitimate differences will be observed when data are compared among institutions 
may other differences are created by conditions not directly related to the data 
element being compared. This was recognized by the RRPM-1 Task Force of WICHE when 
they stated in a resolution published on March 9^ 1971: 

"Institutions of higher education differ widely among themselves. They 
have different approaches to teaching, different degrees, different require- 
ments for the same degree, different course mixes within a single institu- 
tion to satisfy the requirements for the same degree, different course 
contents, different inethods of awarding and computing credit hours, differ- 
ent support activities, different student/ faculty,ratlos, different goals, 
and other differences too numerous to enumerate." 

An mderstanding of these differences, and consequently any meaningful comparison 
of data, can only be accon^lished by persons intimately acquainted with the data 
collection procedures, the programs, the budgeting patterns, the organization, 
the objectives, and other important characteristics of the institutions involved. 

One might think that the most meaningful comparison of data would be made in an un- 
changed environment at a single institution where various measures are compared 
for the same units over a period of time. However, such conditions never exist. 
Even in the least dynamic setting, change occurs and one cannot draw simple conclu- 
sions from data collected over time. On the other hand, given an understanding 
of the system and of the significance of differences between units and of changes 
Which may be occuring, data comparison can be an important decision making tool 
for an institution* Inter-institutional comparisons are vastly more complicated, 
and must be undertaken only with the greatest understanding and care. 

Universities will continue to be faced with a multitude of requests for cost analy- 
ses and other data. So long as resources for higher education remain scarce, those 
responsible for their allocation will continue to look for information to help them 
with their difficult decisions. It is likely that institutions will also be required 
to demonstrate that they are using their resources in the most efficient and effective 
manner possible. 

Unfortunately, many people feel more secure when their decisions are based on quantita 
tive rather than qualitative information. However, where higher education is con- 
cerned, considerations of quality are (or should be) of great importance. tVhile 
qualitative considerations are usually understood to imply judgments that are more 
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subjective than objective, there is no reason for them to be uninformed or capricious^ 
In addition, it must also be recognized that even when the end result is a number, 
an essentially subjective decision may have been made in the selection of the method 
for producing that number* Numbers are not magic. They do not tell the whole story 
any more than a picture of one side of the moon shows what is on the other side* 
Numbers can, however, be useful; if they are properly understood and interpreted 
they can be combined with other information to give a reasonably complete picture* 

We cannot escape the fact that data will be collected and comparisons will be made* 

What we must seek to avoid is standardization and regimentation around formats 

and definitions designed by those far removed from the system in an attempt to assure 

'^comparable data^*' Ultimately, we will have to live with resource allocations 

and other decisions that may be based on such efforts* However, it is essential 

that hi^er education not be reduced to the least common denominator* 

We have found from practical experience that a number of conditions are absolutely 
essential to any meaningful exchange or comparison of data in hi^er education* 
At the outset, the effort must be designed and imdertaken with the full participa- 
tion of knowledgeable individuals representing all parties involves* Sufficient 
particulars must be provided to allow rational accomplishment of the task* Specif- 
ically, they must seek to: 

Fully agree to the purpose of the comparison and the use to which 
the data will be put; 

Insure that the data to be collected are consistant with the expressed 
purpose; 

Define all terms explicitly and include detailed definitions with any 
data disseminated; 

Provide profiles of each program to be compared, including informa- 
tion on all aspects of the program which may affect the data; and 

Permit the providers of the data to review the results so that 
errors of fact or interpretation may be avoided* 

Obviously, this is an ideal and not every condition can be met in every case even 
when undertaken with the best of intentions* Hopefully, a better understanding of 
the problems and concerns discussed here will help to establish a meaningful 
environment in v^ich those involved in hi^er education and those to i^om they are 
accountable can work together responsibly and responsively^ 
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NOTES 

^Acknowledgment is due Miss Dee Cuenod, Miss Gertie Ewing, Mrs. Jeffrey Gilbert, 
Dr. Wayne Smith, Miss Corrine Verhulst (members of the UCLA Planning 
Office staff) and other members of our data exchange group for sig- 
nificant contributions which lead to the production of this paper. 

2 

Publications describing each of these items are available from the National 

Center for Higher Education Management Systems at WICHE, P. 0. Drawer P, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 « 

3 

The other data element dictionaries are for course, facilities, finance, and 
staff* 



Kenneth D. Roose and Charles J* Andersen* A Rating of Graduate Programs, American 
Council on Education, 1970. This institution was ranked first for Quality 
of Graduate Faculty and fifth for Effectiveness of Doctoral Program and 
in each case ranked higher than any of the other programs compared* 



Derived from 1972*73 University of California Budget. 



^Appendix A of ♦•Report of RRPM Implementation at UCLA," UCLA Planning Office, 
Septenber 1971* 
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DATA CXCMANC.I CLfHthTS 



EUHENT 

>• j>Tjlj)EjlT triFOmtATIQN 



A. Fail FTC Students 



FTE Students 



PiFlNfTIOM 

Stu dents .irc ilfflnrd re<)uLir srsilor itmlcnts (rrnAtd- 
iess of'thf* hour of Init ruct Ion) * fxtrnslon, *Hrr*cr 
se$slonf .I'vJ su!i-»cr qu»irti5r rhroU^-^cnts nMI bf vxcAoAvA 
(University of Michto>tn will exclude tnc sumrirr trlrvster)* 

Data will be provided for l>y levels nf loiver Dlvhltin (LO) , 
Upper Division (Ui>) , Gradu.ite I (ni)»»or ^11 qradu^itos 
other tn.in <*dvrtuccd Ooctor»»trti'"-ood Cir.idu^te 2 (f;?)--or 
advanced doctorate* (in the futuir nn ottenpt will be 
made to ctchonnc infornatinn on n yecir-jverage basis,) 

Will be detcrnincd in a nnnncr con^l^tcnt wit.h c^ch In* 
Stitution's pwn rtethods of calcui.itinq tull-tmc eiiutvA- 
lence. Tht»re is little varlnncc .it the underqrndu.ite 
level. Student Credit l:ours (SC») divldod by 1^, 
with the exception of Mlchiqan wfirre t>ie divisor Is 
\Sf5» However, each institution hns its nethod for 
deternlninfi FTf at the CI ^ind OZ IcvpIs. (Refer to 
Schedule A.) The concepts for Uuterrjinintj thp t\*o 
graduate levels Appear to be fairly consistent, for all 
pract leal purposes* 



COHHENTS 



Full-Tine Equivolcnt Students 

The fall tern WAS ^elected the reportln*; period since 
all Ins*'* rio rcAdi ly aval l.ible data. Vhileyciir 

avera ore represcnt^it Ive of It was not 

used rn. ,c FTE data was not easily gathered 



at so>< 



.(It Ions* 



FTE students wore also weighted to provide a f)K>rc approp 
priate n>easure of workload taking into consideration 
the relative nix of students by level. AM inst i tut io.is 
used sone v/eiohtlng system with very small variances 
In relative values so a standard set of weights was follw 
ed. 

Determination of a compatible definition of a full-tine 
equivalent student was an early problem) for the Data 
Exchange Group. This Is usually rx)re difficult at the 
graduate than at the undergraduate level. At the under- 
graduate level all institutions before deternine student 
FTE by dividing student credit hour* by 15; the other 
uses a divisor of IS. 5. On the other tiand, each insti- 
tution uses a different method of Jeternlnlng graduate 
student FT£ and this data can be properly interpreted 
only by someone^f ami I i ar with each technique and Its 
rationale. The Data Exchange Group finally agreed 
to allow each member ins I tut ion to use its own manner 
of calculating full time equivalent students and provide 
a chart defining e^ch method of determining graduate 
FTE (see Appe-dix O) , For all practical purposes, 
the concepts I'or determining the two graduate levels 
appear to be fairly consistent. 



Weighted FTE Students 



Are obtained by multiplying Fall FTE Students as 
fol lows: 



ID tines KG 

Uu times 1.5 

Gl tines 2.S 

G2 ttnes 3.S 



B. Fall FTE Students attribu- 
table, to departmental majo7s 8y level of student are that portion of FTE student v«)rk- 
load generated In the department by students In its 
major program at the upper division or graduate levels, 
as opoosed to the FTE student workload generated by non- 
majors. (This should not be confused with the amount 
of FTE generated In other departments by this depart- 
ment's majors.) 



Workload Attributable to Departmental Majors 

In an effort to illustrate the effects of the major 
load or opposed to the servlcti lojd on each dcpfrtment, 
the Data Exchange Group chose to exchange data ^n the 
workload attributed to departrnintal mjors. FT/ students 
attrubuted to departmental majors were reported aloag 
with the percentages of such FTE to the total FTC student 
workload. The percentage of SCH's at trubu table to depart^ 
mental majors \/as also included as an Important addition. 
These elements were substituted for headcount majors 
as being more meaningful and more descriptive of the 
nature of departmental workload. 



C. 



Ycar*average Student Credit 
Hours 



By level of course (as opposed to determining SCH by 
level of student) will be provided at the LD, UD, Gl, 
and 02 levels. SCM registered villi be used rather than 
SCH completed. (Host Institutions count as of the 2nd 
or 3rd week of classes.) Year-averagn Is determined by 
(I) adding the Fall and Winter (or Spring) semesters 
and dividing by 2, or (II) adding thf^ Fall, Winter and 
Spring quarters and dividing by 3. 



Student Credit Hou'S 

Student Credit Hours (SCH) muft also be carefully defin- 
ed In relation to the normal course load at an ln<»titu- 
tlon. Furthermore, if student credit hours are used 
as a base for data, this must be defined as either 
SCH registered or SCH completed. SCH are a function 
of the total credits required for graduation for undcrgral 
uate rates and perhaps arbitrary decision regarding 
the relative unit credit which will apply to specific 
courses, and the number of students enrolled. HtMtcc, 
comparisons of SCH can be misleading where the tot.il 
number of credits required for gradu.itln<j varies; e.g., 
engineering programs typically reguire mure credits 
than the socl.il sicences. The problem of carry itri^lng 
SCM at the grnduate level aggravated by the fact that 
some of the Institutions required credit tor such things 
as research while others had no wuy at all of tabtilaf 
Ing the total number of graduate level ^CM. 



(») « (4) 



CiCMtHT 



OtriNlTIOH 



»«tdoctoft Students 



f ACUITY m TCACHIWC STAFF 
A* FTt InfttfiMtlon 



I* FTC 



Oflttmlntncd by level of student ttendinq mIII be pre* 
vided for eech de^ertt^tnt. If I; It neenlnQfuit Inter- 
49f*rtmnt»\ or Interdltclpl tnery frvtjors should be 
MtiflAed (or proreted) to < departnent. When thit 
tt the CAM. their Inclusion should be footnoted en^ 
the nejor^ should be nemed or defined. If their 
tnctutliM et the deperti^entel lev^l \% not possible 
thtr IhouU be included In th« sunrutlon of the 
•p#r«prUte school or colteo« (or canput, if ell ets« 
f«ltt}« Uhcn thil Is the cese, these Majors thoutd 
footnoted es Included In the totel but not In e 
Hfttculer 4epartnint« end thoir numbers thould be 
ftvM by Aajor i\i by level. 



VIII U provided et th« UC. Gl an<j C2 levels. This 
^te should be for the full year. In the case of law* 
thm lift and JO ere considered equivalent to CI; the 
Hatter of Law and 0. Science of law are equivalent to • 
C2* 



The fMMber of postdoctoral students will be provided* 
Art INIeatlon should be given as to whether or not th« 
flfMre Is for fall or year everagc. 



ftlfferenccs In the definitions of Faculty end Teaching 
Staff are shown for the Individual Institutions In 
Schedule ft. The definitions agreed upon for use In 
4*U collection are listed below. (This means several 
iMtltutlons lust modify their data to confom to tha 
^flnltloAs.) 

Or (Full-tlne equivalent) has a value of 1.00 for a 
son Mho It employed (In Instruction end dePart- 
Mntel research) lOOt of time for the full period of 
his responsibilities during a fiscal year. An "11- 
annth," **12-ftOnth,** or **f tscal-year" appointee 
thouU c<)ual t«00 FTS at would a "9-nonth." "10'* 
eonth/* or "acadenic-year" appointee. Anyone 
budgeted for actually working lest than 130^ of 
tlMt or lett than the full pcr'od for hit retpon* 
tibllltles within a fiscal year would have his fit 
prorated accordingly. Actual FTC thould be 
provided en a "yearaverao«** b;)sis; th4t It. the 
P9f(\t»q* of tine worked In Instruction and depart- 
aiantel research added together for e<ich quarter and 
4\^\6t6 by 3, or added tonether for each senester 
ftnd divided by 2 would «<)ua1 the year-averjine FTC, 
(Hiehlgan will adiust full-year fTC to exclude the 
er trlnestar.) « 



COMHCNTS 



fttudant level versus Course level 

there wet considerable dfsagrea^nt as to whether work- 
load deta should be collected by student level or by 
course level. Sone Institutions believe course level 
to be the post tienlficent i«easure« particuiarlv xnan 
departewntal wori^load Is the objective. Ho»*«ver« one 
aeMber of the Oete Cxchange Croup could not identify 
course level end thus coui not distribute deta In this 
«kenner« Others %(ho (Ajact to the use of course level 
toint to the feet that courses ere frequently op»n to 
ttudents et different levels and contend that higher 
level students create more workload for f«cuitr. Menv 
4fsagroe wiU^ this opinion, however, feeling that worklod 
Is datemlned by course level regerdiess of the level 
of the student. The solution egreed to by the Oete 
Cxchenge Croup provides boU) FTC students by student 
level end student credit hours by course level. 

Cnroilwent^Heedcount Mejort 

One of the *ore co««on elements of dete employed to 
describe en institution end its programs || heedcount 
najors« Ha«ever« In trying to use nejors to tMlcete 
progre* tixe or departtnental workload, this eiefwnt 
was found too probie«iatlc to be useful. Students may 
not declare their aiajor during tnter lower division 
years end wfien they do* ere very ept to chenge majors 
In the leter yeert. Also when describing e dcpart- 
nent*s program In gross numbers of majors, the problem 
of depertwnts Including verying niajdrs detrects front 
the usefulness of the dete. Other indlcetors provided 
to be nore descriptive of departnentel workload such 
OS student credit hours. FTC students and SCh. However 
• distinction between workload genereted by a depart* 
««flt*s majors as oppoeed to Its service lo«d has found 
to better CJipress the nature of thet workload. Headcount 
^ta by Mjor therefore wes temporerily abandoned In 
fevor of an expansion of both FTC students an<) student 
Credit hours to Indicate those attributable to "ujort 
ond the percentege represented. That is not Co sev t.tat 
this dete could not be useful for other purposes and 
tn relationship to other data such es degrees granted 
end «ay be an Indlcetor of program slxe. 

Degrees granted 

Degrees granted over the full year t<ere easily agreed 
upon to be categorized et three levels; undcrqraduate. 
graduate 1, or masters and first professional (LLft and 
JO) and Grad 2, or doctoral degrees* 

Postdoctoral Students 

Carly exchanges of date included counts of postdoctorel 
echolars« as further Indication of faculty workload, 
but tome record keeping m«s sporatic so that the validity 
of the data wes suspect* the eleMnt was later ebondened 
as of little velue. 



Full'Tlwe toulvalent Faculty 

In order to collect data on budgeted and actual faculty, 
e coftMon (Reasure<^nt was required; there wes tittle 
disagreement that fTC (rather than heedcount) should 
be that forn of fneasurment and there was little dlse^ree 
ment on the definition of FTC. (See Appendix C) One 
FTC faculty generally represents an Individual employed 
loot for the full Period of his responsibi 1 1 wnlch 
iMy cover a nine, ten. eleven, or twelve (nonth period 
depending on the particular progra* and Institutional 
policy* llMver, fTC definitions of teaching assistants 
differ considerably, ^^ort institutions allocate and 
budget tceching assistant fTt separately: however, 
one docs not. InSte.id, It allocates alt positions 
et faculty FTE, then converts a certain nun^er to be 
used for teaming assistants. Where they are separately 
allocat.'d, one heedcount teaching assistant uiualiy 
equals *S0 fTC when lookin/) At total teaching staff. 
In the second case. i.OO ftC faculty coverts to 2.00 
FtC teeching assistants which equal four heedcount 
teaching assistants. Titus, a Sumary of teaching staff 
fTC*s ^Ich Includes teeching assistants inay not be 
aieanlngfui* 



OtriNITIOH 



iwn ivn 

UlM will k« provided for tht foilOMlAf groups t 

S«ntor faculty 
Junior Facultv 

Sub-t9Cat facuitv 
TmcHIa^ Assisctncs or Ta«CAlnf fallow 
Othtr TaacHIng Staff 
fatal Ta«chlAf Staff 



diffar slljntlv for Wdgatad «• 



TiM dtftnlttofis wi I 
■p^ i ad to actual* 

Untats It rrt$tnt$ a h«rdsh|p or tl Ivvractlcai to 
tf««lda. tha t«4Chln9 staff data should Include t»a 
f9ttoMifV9 daflnltlons only for the follcMing c<ta« 
forlass (If exceptions to these definitions nust ba 
«Mde, the data should %• footnoted end fully 
letned.) 

Inctudct FTE paid frongcnerel, stete funds used to 
finance Instruction end depertoentel reseerch activi- 
ties wHIch «re budgeted for the r«l|. Winter and/or 
Spring OtlchlQen will adjust fuM«tln« n£ to exclude 
the MMoer trinestert Illinois will use FTE on an 
«cedeiilc year rather then fiscal-year basis unless 
tete are exchanged for colleges (etQt, Agriculture) 
iifiare fiscal year basis Is inore appropriate and is 
igraed upon In advance,) Budget data can be as of the 
iefliNiIng of the fiscal year, at the end of the fiscal 
yaar or at a «ld«point, the iAportant factor being 
that It reflects the nest accurate picture of the 
ht4fU 

tad Teaching Staff 

San I or faoiltyi Professors, Associate Professors 
(Including Acting Professors and 
Acting Associate Professors* If 
Wdgeted) 



Junior Paoiltyj 



•thar Teechln^ 
Stefft 



Assis «nt Professors, Instructors, 
Lecturers, Clinical Professors, («ll 
ttvcis). (Serkeley ( UCU Inci'jd* 
Associate In ») 



Supervisors In Teaching Educe'.lon, 
Adjunct (all levels). Clinical 
Psychology Supervisors, 

Includes all FTC paid from budgeted and non-budgeted 
fy^* (Ue,, regardless of fund source) that provide for 
lna.(nictlon and departoental research efforts during 
the Pall, Winter, and/or Spring, In accordance with 
the payrolls, activity indicators, faculty workload 
lurveys, or whetever other source tnat best represents 
the teaching resources of that departncnt. Sabbaticals 
should be Included under the proper teaching titles of 
the persons on sabbatical and in proportion to the 
ftrcantage of pay while on sabbatical, 

A vwlltatlve statement should be Included with actual 
FTC data Mhare a departncnt (I) Is Subsidizing pro* 
tttm In other departnents> or (11) Is being Subsidized 
III Its program by other departments, 

III Uw» Junior Faculty and **nther teaching** titles Should 
ft* footnoted and defined specif leal ly by title. 

Actual Teaching Staff 

lanlor Pacuttyt Professors, Assoelete Professors, 

Including Acting and Visiting titles. 

Junior faculty! Assistant Professors, Instructors, 
lecturers. Clinical Professors (all 
levels). Including Acting, Visiting and 
Adjunct Assistant Professor titles, and 
Acting Instructor (»fh<n the aopointce 
Is not a student), (Berkeley I UCtA 
Include Associate In when appolnUe 
Is not a student,} 



Other Teaching 
Staff! 



TePCh* Asst,! 



Supervisor In Teacher education. Clinical 
Psychology Supervisor, Coordinator of Fie 
Work (In Social Welfare), Field Work Supei 
visor (in Social Welfare), (uCLA wMI 
Include any other acAdenlc titles If 
ectuelly te«ching Such as Professional 
research. Artist In resident, and Dean,) 

Teaching Assistant, Teachino Felloe, Act 
instructor (wiien the appointee is n part* 
tine student), Herkeley t UCLA Include 
Associate In when appointee Is a 
Student, 



sudgeted Steff 

It wes agreed that It would be relevant to consider 
both budget and actual faculty and teaching staff, 
but when budgeted staff was discussed it was readily 
apparent that there were e nunber of differences in 
the way Institutions ifefined ''budget,** Several institu- 
tlons budget all funds. Including temporary or short* 
term funds (such as federal grants) as well as pcnnanent, 
continuing funds; therefore, budget was deflned'to^ 
mean only those funds in support of faculty and teaching 
steff provided by the State for regular on-going ins true* 
tloAol program. Further, for the sake of ease of col lee 
tlOft« the budgeted status could be considered at any 
ConvtnUnt time of the year (the beginning of the fiscal 
yeer» the beginning of the acadewlc year, the end of 
the year, etc*) which «ost properly reflected the 
"budget", as viewed by that institution^ 

One Institution did not budget teeching asslstantshlps* 
Insteed jHfdgeted faculty positions were converted to 
provide for the actual hiring of teaching assistants, 
^(Aafer to subsequent section dcalin<) with Full-Ti«« 
equivalent Faculty, ) And It ««as found that soine insti* 
tuttons edjust departmenul budget to reflect actual 
staffing patterns, ivm do not* 



Actual Staff 

It was agreed that actual faculty was a reflection 
of budgeted provisions actually filled, plus edditlonal 
positions created by donations of faculty tltne to 
a departtnent (other than that In trfiich the person Is 
budgeted) end those savings frot sabbaticals and leaves 
that finance additional temporary positions, 

liowever, there 4#ere problems with this definition. 
Actual faculty may carry a connotation of faculty funded 
froM eKtra«>ural funds In addition to these financed 
from the budget* 

fecutty who are on sabbatical pose e special probleM, 
The portions of their salaries which are paid during 
the sabbatical are represented In the actual salary 
figuret However, since they are not contributing to 
the teeching program, there was disagreeinent as to whethr 
or not they should be Included In the ectual FTC figure. 
One opinion would exclude them; another would include 
them because their portion of the teaching effort 
must be absorbed by the remaining faculty* For the 
purpose of providing uniform date, the data txch*n*\f ^ 
group Included faculty on sabbatical In this data exchany 
A related problen Is the handling of FTC of faculty 
released from teaching responslbltlties to perforfa 
ednlnlstratlve duties* A department having several 
Such persons during a given period nay M0PtMr to be grea^ 
ly overstaffed In co>nparison with another If their FTC 
Is Included* However, as in the case of sabbaticals, 
exclusion of this data will also give an incomplete 
picture* 

d 

''*An Interchange of faculty between departments Is a comnon 
occurence on many campuses. It may be done for a spectffc 
course or to provide staffing for Interdlsclpl intry 
Instruction, Often only a part of the faculty mc^faerS 
FTE Is Involved* These arrangements pote problems 
Ing for ^o'h budgeted and actual faculty data* ^ome 
caii^uSes ere able to Identify faculty used for 
such purposes and to include them appropriately* Othars 
cannot make %uch Identification, 



iUttt^l (Conclnut^) 



ftCfiWlTlOW 



COMHCNTS 

Actual Sttff (Continued) 

It MS castar for inscltutionft to provica *'«ccuat" 
IflfopMClon on scafflni. If "tl«t-rtiwrtlf»9" or "f«culty 
tcttvtcv «urv«v»'* w«r« routliitly ««*loytd by tht Mrtpu*. 
toiw i««bcrt of tht OjU £xCh«no« Croup cowltf (>oC dlSCri- 
luta faculty tffort by in»tr«ctlon*l levtl nor cov\4 
a kraakouc of rtstarch and p«btlc »«rvlct function* 
W «a<i« In Many casci. Any dUtributlon of faculty 
affort nay ba Itrgaly dtpandtnt on Institutional pot Icy. 
Uhara thtra afa 9«ldallne» or potlcias regarding teaching 
l«ad or p«rcanta9« of tl«w to ba devoted to non-ln*truc* 
timl activities, there U usually tore conpl«w racora* 
kaaplnj to Insure linpleincntatlon of the policy* Anyone 
ttflfng faculty effort data should have a clear understand 
lAf of lha applicable pel Icy and of th# mthod of data 
collactlon used, 

AUKowgh data on budijet and ectuel faculty e^td teaching 

•taff »#ere considered quite valuable. It was found that 

considerable knowledQe of Indiyidual programs and 

af Institutional budget and ec»de«iC policies was necess* 

ary bafora proper coiv«rlsons could b« «ade and data 

Intarpretad* 

Classification of Teaching Tttles_ 

Om of the first problems the Data Cuchansa Croup consld- 
aratf was whether the various teaching titles were compar* 
abU In terms of academic requirements* Old full 
professors and essociato professors hold tenure; what 
mrm tha requiremants for appolntaent to this series; 
Mhich titles wera responsible for tha supervision 
of 9raAiata students, the conduct of courses *he undep 
froduate level, etc.; were the titles teach»n9 associ* 
«t« Instructor, and teaching essistant the s»ma and 
If not, how did they varyt It was concluded that most 
titles carried tha same meaning and had the sane academic 
raqglrvMnts, end (11) differences between certain 
titles wer« minor* although each participant should 
U oware of thesa differences. Therefore, a schedule 
was devised that reflected these similarities and dlffer- 
•ftCOS, by institution (see Appendix ). It Is believed 
that this Is a necestery Instrument for understanding 
tho dau to be axchanged« just es a similar schedule 
was found necessary for portraying student differences. 
(Mfaf to section dealing with students.) 



III. rttiAiiciAi mroAHATiow 

A* it» rinanclel Data 



Oaflncd as these funds that provide for ecademic 
salaries, nonacedef^lc salaries^ hourly staff salaries 
(both academic and nonacademlc) . supplies. <quip«nt 
(Including capital equipment that Is not a part of 
tha construction costs of a new oulldlng}| and pro- 
fastlonel services* Financial Information Should be 
prevldad. If available. In three categories: 

(I) budgeted, general funds related to instruction 
and departmentA^ research, 

(}) actual axrendltures of these budgeted, general 
funds ralated to Instruction and dcpartnental 
rasaarch, and 

(3) actual expenditures of all funds (regardless of 
•o«ir€e) ralated to Instruction and departmental 
rasaarch. 



Instruction and Hesearch financial Oata 

The Data Inthtn^ Croup Intended that •W funds directly 
attributable to the Instruction and departmental research 
effort be recorded, and that they be recorded In such 
away that those departments nevlng a high proportion 
of acadentc personnel in the hlgh«r paying r^nks not 
unduly Influence the financial figures, for this reason, 
financial data was divided between those funds support* 
ln9 acadeiatc salaries and those other funds supporting 
the tdwle teaching program (or what was called academic 
salaries and 'support* funds, respectively)* in order 
not to complicate the fupprot level, funds relating 
to capltellietlon and to fringe benefits were excluded. 

There wes considerable discussion tbout tha Importance 
of other funds that Indlrecih support the Instructional 
program, but for purposes of tnis data element. Indirect 
support was excluded. An cx^nple of this was found 
In one institution where the SuPPOft level for was 
forty percent above the others; this was attributable 
to^thi fact that the givtn department •» budget included 
th« budget for their law library, which was pJrt of 
a separate library budget at other institutions* These 
dollars were ultimately excluded for purpose* of this 
exchange. 



In Instruction 



and Dcpartnental research 



Are those categories of costs that support academic 
salaries. They are defined es nonacademlc salaries, 
hourly staff salaries, supplies. (Including telephone. 
Xerox, at«.) equipment and professlnnel services, as 
aif^llfied In III, A. abnve. frln9e Benefits should 
not ba Included In UK financial date* 



Support yund* 

Comparison of support funds also caused a variety of 
problems, once definitions were agreed upon. This was 
another Instance where detailed knowledge of the program 
was required In order to evaluate the data, for example. 
It was found In the Psychology departments that thoie 
having strong clinical emphasis lupport levels that 
ware twice as high as those with a greater 4octai science 
tfiiphasls. In order to provide a greater understanding 
of the program structure. "Departmental ProMles" were 
developed, which It was hoped would provide bnslc Infor* 
iMtlOA that allow mora Information conclusions to be 
dr^ from the data . (Sce Appendix for an enamole 
of the Oeparlmental Profile.) 
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CUWtWT 



OCriNlTiON 



lfielu4«f \tm p^ti from central, ftau fund* utad to 
flfi«AC« Intcruccion and dtparcaaflt.^l rM««rch acclvlciti 
«|llch ara budoecad for cha r^ii. Winter, And/or Spring* 
Mq»t data can ba at of th* beiiinnino of th« fiscal 
yMf* at th« c.i of tha fiscal ye^r or at a nld^polnt, 
tiM l<*port«At factor baino that It raflactt th« MOtt 
•CCMfata pictura of th* bud^at. 



Cji#«fidttur«s art thosa fyfidi cxpcndtd for (|) th« sama 
parlodof tim as thosa In the budget, and (II) th«^ 
support of Instruction and dcpai\m«ntal research acti* 
vltlts, Thay should ba provided In t»fO Maytt 

(ly Actuel £xpeAdlturas of budgeted, Qaneral funds* 

(2) Actuel expenditures of all funds, regardless of 
fmi source* Including budgeted Tnd non^budgeted 



COMMt>iTS 



froble«s discussed Ia the sectinn pertelning to bud^ated 
faculty end teaching) steff ere relevant to this section 
es Mcli, In eddltlon, there n«y be differences In 
the MMner Ia which funds ere received frort the State* 
funds for student suPPOrt "uy or ^ay not-ba InciuJftf* 
I A soaie cases, the budgeted figure may not even renresenr 
•ctuallty* es In Cellfornlj where a budgetary tavin^s 
lerget Is regulerly Iwooted representing furtds Mhich 
CiAAOt be spent* leceuse nichigen uses a yeer-rovnd, 
trlnKSter System, it encountered enormous difficulties 
Ia ettenptlng to exclude its sun««r coNponent to «vi«e 
Its "eiMiial" dete Orepereble with the other institutions* 

Aetuel 



Oete on ectuel expenditures was provided In two Maytx 
(I) actual expenditures of budgeted funds that sjPdort 
the Instructional progran, and (II) actual enpenJiture 
of ell funds thet support the Instructional pro<;rae. 
Soma Institutions had difffcuity iA providing (!) above 
as records were not readily available in this forrxi* 
This nay be a good place to mention thet one of the advait 
eges In participating In this experia«nt in dat*»e«chanqe 
resulted In the discovery of problens of fe<ord*Wceping 
MithiA 9ur own Institutions and the improvancnt there- 



I* Other Support funds 



Supporting the UK progrem are defined as funds from 
directly releted orgenized, cof^issloned or sponsored 
rcseerch* eppticabt'e Institutes and Sureaus, and public 
service thet provide ecadenic salaries or other support 
costs. These should be itenlzed as to the following 
WtMievcr possible: 

(0 Kdgeted general funds* 

(2) Cttier budgeted funds, and 

O) ion^budgetad funds, 

(TfwM funds should not be Included In the figures 
provided for "Support" funds instruction and depart* 
pentel research. They will be requested separately*) 



iV« CUSS Size Afio couAse iNroKNATioif 



A, £Uss Size 



Date will be provided for 10, UO, end G by type of 
Instruction, Type of instruction Is defined es 
fol lewst 

Lecturet Urinary course or seminar (SMHY and Illinois 
Mill Include sections) 

Sactlens Subdivision of the course Including qelz 
Sections 

labt Subdivision of a course or e leb course 
Itself. 

Individual 

StMdys As title Iqdlcetes 

An Indication should be made as to whether or not the 
flgera is for fall or year«everage* 



for exaivla» despite the Inportence of e»tra«ural fund* 
Iftft It Is difficult or perhaps even impossible to obtain 
a clear picture of tbe emount available for e given 
(lew period because of differences in the lengths of 
f rents and In the manner of receiving end using funds* 
A three year grant for one million dollars, for. example, 
mtf appear on the books in e single Installment or it 
May be paid yeerly or querterly, vastly effecting the 
support level shown for a single year* Some facilities 
end equipment bought Mith ^rant funds may be owned outri# 
«hlle others remain the property of the grantln'^ agency 
until explr'tion of the contrect period, Vhile all 
sudi support contributes greatly ';o an Institution's 
ddacatlonal program, different accounting procecures 
end other errangements make simple comparisons essefttlaiy 
wrthlass. 

Other Support funds 

Ext ra«ural sources may represent en Importent part of 
en Institutions funding which Is not seen in the budget* 
In many cases, resources of an organized rcsearcn p'-o- 
graai contribute heevily to the effectiveness of related 
eeademic programs although the doller value of tnis 
contribution Is not shown. T o Inclu de such funds 
In the dete to be coN^red'brTngs forth e whole new 
Set of problems* 

ikithough the Oeta Cxdia'nga Grrup recognlted the import- 
ence of attempting to analyze «ll sources of funds that 
Support an Instructional program, the problems tecane 
to sizeable to hendle in the ilnlted time^frame of the 
Exchange Croup* Several Institutions, through complex 
cost accounting structures were able to relate nearly 
all funds to given programs, while most of the participa| 
Institutions could only make very rough estif*4tes. 
These estimates deelt in a very gross wey with. problems 
sudi es (I) how to pre^rate an Organized Kssevtro Insti* 
tutc*s budget among several disciplines and then between 
severel departments* In order to detamlne that portion 
eppllcable to a particuler teaching program, and (il)* 



Class Size, and Course Information 

The Dete Cxchenge Group for a period of tl<rs included 
as further expression of worklOiSd information on ci»M 
size* Class size Intervals or ranges and averagei were 
displeyed by level of instruction and by method of lnstr« 
tlon (lecture, lab, quiz section, etc.). 

Number of courses offered were also 9«tharad but more 
to Illustrate the breadth of each departments programs 
than to represent workload* 

The expression of theSe seemingly similar data ele-ocnts 
however ere frought wjth difficulty* it was fou'td that 
eech element must be defined and understood within 
the context of the individual program es well es the i*oib 
of the Institution. Course rubbering Sy4te<^t nftrft Jiffe 
r emong Institutions and among departments within an 
Institution, as do Methods of Identifying eddltfonai 
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CU«« Slit lottrvit 



OCftMTIM 



A« y— kty Contact Hottrt 



V* tw< i ^ «i » <w t Study 
toroiiwtflt* 



<or r«fi9«») sfioutd be reported Mcordlno to e«ch 
IfittltutioAt a»m ficthod of cottacttAf tht« d«ta* 

Should bm bMed en th« octvat «tia of ct«Me« rather 
CHm 9t% avorago of the ramjet. Cech tn«tttutton 
•l»outd provide a short ttateMefit at to tha «cthod of 
MtCtttatififl av«ra9e, 

Sboutd b« the nwnber of **court'« ni^nbart'* tn th« Schedule 
of (tattat* Data thould be provided for only prl«iary 
MCtioAt* defined at the total nunber of courtct t'auqht 
includlhfjecturet, teninart and labt, and ttudio Mhen 
tVy are the Main courtc format* Thtt doct not include 
^It, dltcuttlon, lab or ttudio when they are a tecondary 
portion or tubdivltton of a courte, <<e.9*« lecture with 
dttoittlon— only the lecture It counted at a prlnary 
MCtton). Oo not double count. Count A, C, te> 
^UPflUt Individually (c.9.. Mittory tOI A, 8 would equal 
2 covrte* tditn lol A dealt with History fron l^8S-!&03 
«<id Ntttory 101 • dealt with 1603-1714). An indication 
•Ivoutd bo Aide at to whether or not the data U for fall 
Of felt acadcMic year offerings. 



•y level of eourte and by level of teachtntj ttaff, are 
the nunber of hourt a mtrto^r of the teachlno ttaff It 
In contact each week with ttudentt In a foraal clatt- 
reOH tettlnf. 



•y level of ceufte and by level of faculty, It * formal 
program of ttudy for which credit It given and at agreed 
vpoo between the faculty ne««bcr and the ttudy prior to 
tikot coerte of study. 
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Clatt Slie and Course Inforwation. (Continued) 

tactions or secondary tectlont of a courte. For etamele, 
OOP Institution eight consider e three quarter (AK) 
teguence In Economic Theory at three courses, tAcre 
another Institution might offer a two guar cer teoucnce 
In Fundamcntait of Economic Theory, a three euarter 
sequence In Economic Theory and e seven quarter sequence 
In Advanced Economic Theory for a total of three courses. 
A mere summation of these courses neither Indicates 
workload, nor bneadth. This example only selves as an 
1 1 lustration of the Cffviexlty of the prool**, and the 
fine detail required to understand and interpret data. 

A distenctlon between primary courses and secondary 
sections was thought useful but found to b* eKf rc«eiy 
problematic, ror eRampie tome labs are primary Wiile 
others are secondary sections associated with a primary 
lecture. Thid distinction could not always be Made. 
One institution could not distinguish course levei 
In Its data, because of the comptexitias involved the 
fine deteii of both data and knowledge required and quef 
tionable value, the Data exchange Croup decided to abando 
these data elMnts* 



Weekly Contact Hours 

As a more specific measure of teaching staff, workload, 
Mtekly contact hours were »4M as an element to wrMyta 
by level of course and by level of teaching staff. 
Since this element was only reccnity added, at this writ- 
ipf sufficient review hes not been made to enable the 
Croup to be certain of the best metfiod cf reporting 
this element or Indeed If Its Meaningful, for mm^U 
ratios of weekly conuct hours per fTE teaching staff 
*ey be of more value than mare ly the raw date. 



Independent Study Enrollments 

Since weekly contact hours were not identlflebia for 
Independent study type of courses by all Institutions, 
enrollments in tu^ courtes w«s chosen as an element 
»*ich mutt be taken into consideration when viewing 
teechlflf staff workload. Hera too ratios may turn out 
to be tore yaluabla than only the data. 



